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ABSTRACT 

Discussion of the role of languages in Macau focuses 
on three areas: forces in determination of language policy; actual 
language use in Macau; and prospects beyond 1999. Four main forces 
for language policy are identified: emergence of a middle class due 
to economic progress and access to higher education; arrival of 
well-educated, liberal professionals, administrators, and officials 
from Portugal; increased immigration of Chinese intellectuals; and a 
flow of international scholars and expatriate academics through 
Macau. The current language situation is characterized as 
multilingual, with Cantonese and Portuguese the official languages 
but with more interest in learning and using English than Portuguese. 
Interest in systematic learning and teaching of Chinese has also been 
growing. Putonghua or Mandarin, the native language, is gaining 
ground. It is predicted that eventually, administrators and officials 
will speak Mandarin publicly and read in English and Portuguese; 
businessmen will speak Mandarin, Chinese, and English interchangeably 
depending on the occasion; other professionals will use Mandarin or 
English in business or public situations; schoolchildren will likely 
use English and Mandarin in school and Cantonese at home and play; 
most daily business will be conducted in any native language; and 
Chinese and English will be the languages of travel and tourism. 
(Contains 27 ref erences . ) (MSE) 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE LANGUAGE ISSUES IN MACAU: 
POLICIES, REALITIES AND PROSPECTS 

Sylvia S L Ieong 



D PRELUDE 



Perhaps I could be allowed a moment of luxury by recalling a linguistic anecdote and a 
fairy-tale: 

On 15th October, 1987, a little poem of the Cultural Institute of Macau appeared in a 
leading English newspaper, The Hong Kong Standard. Here is the poem in English: 



Macao is a work of culture, 

The hands of two peoples have raised it 

Stone by stone. 

Writers, researchers, poets, 
Have built a Memory for it; 
They have given it a Soul; 
Page by page. 

The book is exciting; 
The book continues. 

In books Macao lives on, 
To publish is to give more Soul 
To the future, 
Page by page! 



This well-conceived poem, intended to promote publications on Macau, is imbued with 
cultural implications and an earnest desire to preserve and enrich Macau's cultural heritage. 
It must have touched the heart of many a conscientious scholar, for it was echoed 
immediately, with a Chinese rendition: 
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Then, again almost immediately, by luck or by coincidence, this Chinese version of the 
poem was turned into Portuguese: 



Macau e um trabalho da cultura, 
As mdos de doispovos ergueram-na, 
Pedra a pedra, 

Escritores, investigadores, poetas, 
Construiram-lhe uma Memoha. 
Deram-lhe um Espirito, 
Pdgina a pdgina. 

O livro e fascinante; 

O livro perdurcL 

Nos livros, Macau vive. 

Publicar & dar uma alma maior ao futuro, 

Pdgina a pdgina! 

(Revista ADMINISTRAQAO, Numero 16, 1992) 



Genuinely fascinated with this linguistic 'somersaulting', I traced this precious poem to its 
source — Instituto Cultural de Macau. I was virtually thrown into ecstasy over the discovery 
that the original poem was written in Portuguese, juxtaposed with a Chinese rendering: 



Macau e uma obra da cultura. 
As maos de dois povos a ergueram. 

Pedra a pedra . 
Escritores, investigadores, poetas, B^SARIh^o 
construiram-lhe a Memoria. 
Deram-lhe a Alma. Pagina a pagina. $L [Jj £i= ftp 
() livro e emocionante. () livro 
continua. Nos livros, Macau perdura. 
Publicar e dar mais alma ao futuro. 

Pagina a pagina. iff i1l?H^£n quo 

(Catalogue of publications, Instituto Cultural de Macau, 1991) 

It is not the concern of this paper 10 compare the novelties of the different versions of the 
same poem in three formidable languages, or to comment on the verities and subtleties of 
translation, though this 'communicative detour 7 does provide a refreshing vivid example 
and stirring sociolinguistic evidence for researchers, linguists and translators. My chief 
concern, however, is the 'linguistic detour', because it has been, and perhaps will continue 
to be, a contributing factor to the Macau legend. And no matter how illogic it may seem, it 
has been performing miracles for fortunate Macau belongers. 
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Now, let's have the fairy-tale. 



Once upon a time, a dinosaur and a mermaid met in the South China Sea. Strangely 
enough, instead of the grand Nine-Dragon Peninsula and the majestic Fragrance Island, 
they headed for a tiny, unimpressive peninsula the A-Ma, Goddess of seafarers, with a 
pair of humble Lilliputian islands. And interestingly enough, they reached a 'gentlemen's 
agreement', although they spoke different tongues totally incomprehensible to each other. 
And how they get across each other's message has remained a mystery, but this did not 
prevent them from honouring their word. For generations and generations, the two 
coexisted peacefully, amicably and acquiescently, thus becoming the envy of envying 
neighbours. 

The moral of this fable: there has always been a fairy-tale element, however sophistic, in 
the language issues of Macau. And it is this fairy-tale element, without which Macau would 
cease to be Macau, that has been working wonders and will, hopefully, continue to work 
wonders. Here we may also quote Fodor's keen observations: 'A Portuguese-administered 
enclave of six square miles in modern China must be a classic geo-political anachronism. 
How and why has it survived into its fifth century?' (Eugene Fodor, 1988). 



SHAPING A LANGUAGE POLICY 

Needless to say, a sound realistic language policy should be based on the principle of 
meeting the linguistic needs arising from, and relating to, social 

, economic and political dynamics. But do we have a language policy? It is difficult to reply 
with a straight 'no' or 'yes'. Indeed, few people had bothered themselves about the 
language problems in Macau until Macau entered the transitional period signaled by the 
initialing of the Sino-Portuguese Joint Declaration, in March 1987. For centuries, a laisser- 
faire economy has hatched a pluralistic, fragmented educational setup. However, the 
political change-over, the historic transition and concern for the future and destiny of 
Macau, have alerted educators, community leaders, administrators, as well as the pragmatic 
business world, to the impending linguistic needs. And, of course, they also see the urgent 
need for a language policy that is founded on reliable research findings and which will not 
only help to ensure the smooth change-over, stability and prosperity of Macau, but also 
help to boost Macau's international status through cooperation and globalization in the 
Pearl River Delta region, Asia, the EEC and other English-speaking and Latin-speaking 
countries. Never before has there been so much research going on into language issues in 
Macau. Thanks to these worth-while efforts, various ideas have been suggested and 
'blueprints' offered by people who address themselves to this issue from various angles. 
Here, again, the fairy-tale element, the fable, comes in. For example, there has been the 
fabled talk about translating all Portuguese laws into Chinese before 1999, about bilingual 
Portuguese-Chinese legislation, about reviving Macau as a training centre for sinologists, 
etc., all being well-intentioned. Voices are growing louder, as the year 1999 is drawing 
nearer, for raising the official status of Chinese and for increasing the use of the Chinese 
language in administration, jurisdiction and legislature, and for promoting the learning and 
teaching of Putonghua. Also gathering momentum is the call for training bilingual human 
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resources or a multilingual elite to help maintain and expand international links, preserve 
Macau's special characteristics and prepare Macau for future challenges on the 
international arena. 

In all these endeavours for change and progress, we can identify some motivating forces: 

1. In a report on his sociological investigation of Macau, Professor Boaventura Santos. 
Centre Director of Social and Economic Studies of the University of Coimbra, claimed 
that the economic boom, industrial diversification and prosperity of Macau in the past 
decade had nurtured 'a small middle class that simply did not exist before' (Santos B: 
Justi9a e Coirmnidade em Macau - Administrate e Estruturas Comunitarias perante os Problemas 
Sociais, 1991). Then it follows that they are the driving dynamism coming from within 
the local communities. Moreover, a university education, received e'rher locally or in 
China, Hong Kong, Taiwan, Portugal and other foreign countries, given them the 
insight and awareness of what is best for Macau. And as most of them have a working- 
class or grassroot background, which gives them an edge in dealing with local 
problems, they will take their opportunities to work for the future of Macau. Definitely, 
they will be the first batch of local talents to be absorbed into the 'localization scheme' 
and be groomed as the future leaders of the Special Administrative Region of Macau 
(SARM). 

2. Well-educated, liberal-minded professionals, administrators and officials from Portugal 
have a crucial role to play in shaping language policies. As they have nothing to do with 
the old scores of colonialism, they are not biased or burdened by historical and colonial 
stigmas, and therefore can see the problems in their true perspective. Inspired with 
liberal, democratic ideals, some genuinely wish to give Macau people a fair deai by 
actually doing something, though they feel somewhat frustrated with the official inertia 
and inability to get important tasks accomplished quickly. All this is obvious from the 
views they have expressed in their research papers and at seminars. On the other hand, 
however, in their capacity as government officials, they have to conform and perform 
the official duties assigned to them. Understandably, constrained by their official 
positions, they cannot afford to be too critical of the existing government policies. But 
nonetheless, they are the propelling force for reform and progress within the 
administration; they are the last dynasty fighters waiting for the sun to rise again 
tomorrow and looking forward to the new era with more positive goals. 

3. China's open policy, relaxed political climate and growing democracy in recent years 
have brought an increasing number of intellectuals into Macau. Many of these 
immigrants from mainland China have made their way into various government 
departments, academic institutions and professional bodies as advisers, researchers, 
linguists, translators, writers, teachers, etc. Actually, they are the working bees. They 
not only have very rich experience in politics but also possess the expertise in 
education, social sciences, humanities and other fields. Besides, having lived through 
the vicissitude of life, they are in a better position to make objective comparisons and 
they have come to like this tiny cosmopolitan port-city. Rather than a den of sinners 
and gamblers, they see the brighter, more positive side of Macau: a land of freedom, 
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tolerance, opportunities and hope; a friendly multinational, cross-culturai community 
that welcomes whoever is ready to do good for Macau. And this welcome and this 
hope have rekindled their old dreams and ambitions to achieve something in life. And 
here, in this 'fairy-land', they will, among other things, help to prepare Macau for her 
role as the future S ARM of China. 

4. Also attracted to this 'wonderland 1 are some scholars from Hong Kong, Singapore, 
etc., and expatriate academics from Canada, UK, USA and other western countries. 
They have brought with them the latest know-how and development in their field of 
study, as well as their culture and philosophy. Though they may stay in Macau only 
temporarily, the continuous flow of expatriate professionals into Macau is vital for 
boosting Macau's global outlook and international exchanges. Moreover, as native- 
speakers of English and other languages, they have a unique role to perform in 
improving second/foreign language teaching and learning, thus making linguistic and 
communicative contributions and helping enhance Macau's image in the world. 

A clear message that has emerged is that the language policy, the linguistic 'blueprint 1 , 
should converge on the guidelines laid down in the Joint Declaration and the Basic Law: 



...The Special Administrative Region Macau Shall formulate its own policies towards 
education, science and technology, such as the medium of instruction in schools 
(including Portuguese). ... 

(Article 7, Annex I to The Sino-Portuguese Joint Declaration 1987) 



.. In addition to the Chinese language, the Portuguese language can also be used in 
executive, legislative and judicial organs of the Special Administrative Region Macau. 
Portuguese is also an official language. 

(Lei Basica da Regiao Administrativa Especial de Macau da Republica Popular da China, 1991) 



And the recently formulated 'Sistema Educativo de Macau 1 has this to say: 

...Mas diferentes modalidades de educaqSo e ensino, so podem ser utilizados, como 
linguas veiculares, oportugues, ochinise, em casosjustificados, o ingles... 

(Sistema Educativo de Macau, Capitulo II, Artigo 4. LEI No. 1 1/91/M de 29 de Agosto) 

However, when we look at the linguistic realities of Macau, we find that even these guiding 
principles lend themselves to different interpretations. At best they provide a sort of 
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spiritual support in times of confusion and uncertainty; and at worst, they are completely 
ignored. 



RUBBING SHOULDERS IN MACAU: LANGUAGE REALITIES 

With this little warning and preparation, we now come on the language scene of Macau to 
have a better grasp of our language realities and dilemmas. The story of a trilingual 
'detour 1 narrated at the beginning of this paper has already cast some light on the problem. 

The Government, determined to make the best of the remaining years of the Portuguese 
administration, has been going all out to promote the teaching of Portuguese. In his 
elucidating paper entitled 'The Education in Macau in the Period of Transition: Situation & 
Perspectives', Dr. Alexandre Rosa cited two major channels for the diffusion of the 
Portuguese language by the Education Department. One is the provision of Portuguese 
courses in night schools designed for adults or youths who have passed the normal school 
age; the other is offering Portuguese language course to school children in private Chinese- 
medium schools (Rosa A: A Educate* em Macau no Periodo em Transisao: Situa^ao e Perspectivas, 
1989). This and other research papers also give many facts and figures, all pointing to the 
increasing numbers of Portuguese classes and of Portuguese learners. But how can we just 
bend on sowing without considering what we are going to reap? It is a well-known fact and 
quite exhausted topic that the overwhelming majority of Macau people are Chinese 
speaking Chinese and the overwhelming majority of Macau children study in private 
Chinese-medium schools, with Chinese and English as compulsory subjects. To them, 
Portuguese is a more difficult, more unfamiliar foreign language than English. School 
children spend 5 class hours every week trying to learn a language that they will never be 
able to use, even at the expense of Chinese and English, because they mix up the languages 
Csubtractive bilingualism\ Luk B ? 1979), rather than reinforce them ( fc additive bilingualisrrf ibid), 
thus resulting in poor standards in all three languages. Furthermore, without a good 
grounding in their first language or any language at all their cognitive development and 
personality growth will be affected. 

A study conducted by Prof. Paulo Ferreira on 'The Necessity to Teach and Learn 
Portuguese in Private Chinese-Medium Schools 1 has revealed the poor motivation and 
complete lack of interest in learning Portuguese in private schools. Out of the 71 
respondents aged between 10 and 18, only 6% said that they studied Portuguese because 
they liked it. To the question 'When do you speak Portuguese? 1 , 94% answered that they 
spoke Portuguese only in Portuguese classes. When asked how useful Portuguese would be 
to their future, 39.3% replied, 'to find a job 1 , while 31.1% thought 4t is useless'. And 
when asked which foreign language they thought was the most important, 90% of the 
children investigated said it was English, whereas only 5% of them mentioned Portuguese 
(Ferreira P: Da Necessidade do Ensino-Aprendizagem do Portugues nos Colegios Particulars Chineses, 
19^2). 

After a little soul-searching, we may come to terms with the linguistic reality characteristic 
of Macau. An official language is not necessarily a popular language and there is no need 
to popularize it. We don't really need a large bilingual population (Portuguese-Chinese) 
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Int t'TlT 118 11121,1131101 CWna 31101 Taiwan > P erfonned better than their Hong Kong 
counterparts (People's Daily, Overseas Edition, 19 January, 1993). 8 

In Pui Ching Middle School, Macau, there has been a project ~ the Chinese Pilot Scheme 
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PROSPECTS: ENVISAGING BEYOND 1999 
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